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flattery of the dedication was "balm to wounds inflicted
by public neglect. "I have not dared," said the author
addressing his father, "to ask your permission to
publish this book under your auspices. I shrank from
the pain I should have felt had it been withheld, and
even then I could scarcely have refrained from dedi-
cating it to you"; and he added that in proportion as he
became a better citizen and a better man he more and
more felt how great an honour it was to have such a
father.

The contents of the book seemed to prove that these
were not idle words : in it the old physiocrat recognised
the fruits of his teaching. Some at least of the good
seed thrown on to that teeming soil had struck root,
and had forced its way through the rank growth of weeds.
The Marquis lamented the writer's Voltairian attitude
to religion, his hostility to the Catholic Church, but this
was compensated by his economic orthodoxy. When
Colbert was a god and Necker his prophet, it was a
consolation to find sound doctrine vindicated by one who
aspired to be a leader in the new France. It delighted
him to read that " when the rulers of states are well in-
structed they will only strive to fulfil two functions,
viz. to secure external peace by a good defensive
system, and to preserve order at home by an exact,
impartial, and inflexible administration of justice."

Pamphlets, letters, and newspaper articles continued
to pour from Mirabeau's workshop. His name was
ever before the public. On every subject he offered
his advice. He propounded with undoubting assurance
his nostrums, often borrowed without acknowledgment
from his friends, for every ailment which afflicted the